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“ THE SCRIBES” OF SEATTLE. 











That “the pen is mightier than the 
sword” is the opinion of the “ Scribes,” a 
writers’ club of Seattle. I know, for I am 


one of its twenty-seven members — all 
active. Non-producers are not allowed in 


the organization. 

We meet Monday afternoons at 2.30 at 
the home of the president. The literary part 
of the programme consists of tthe reading 
and criticising of manuscripts and sugges- 
tions as to possible markets for them. A 
“round robin” criticism follows the reading 
of a manuscript, after which the critic gives 
a written criticism. 

Each member is required to turn in four 


manuscripts during the year, at such times 
as the secretary designates. The year is 
divided into quarters. The month before the 
ending of a quarter, the secretary prepares 
slips with dates for the next quarter’s work. 
These are drawn by lot. On the date drawn 
the holder turns in his manuscript to the sec- 
retary, who enters the title and the author’s 
and critic’s names on the manuscript record. 
The manuscript is then sent to the critic 
without the author’s name. That is known 
only to the officers and to the author. There- 
fore, no matter how adverse the criticism, the 
writer does not feel embarrassed ; also, he 
knows that there can be nothing personal 
in a criticism. 

“ Scribes ” failing to come up with manu- 
scripts for two successive quarters are 
dropped from the club until such time as all 
delinquencies are made good. 

Up to November of last year, the record 
showed ninety-seven manuscripts turned in. 
Three of these were book manuscripts. 

A candidate for membership must be a 
visitor at one or more meetings before his 
name can be proposed for membership. 
The candidate’s name must be sent to the 
president in writing by a “Scribe,” who 
also gives the address and qualifications of 
the candidate. This is turned over to a 
secret committee of three —appointed at 
the beginning of the year by the president 
—who investigate the character, standing, 
and credentials of the candidate, and report 
to the president. If the report is favorable, 
the president announces the candidate’s 
name, and the election proceeds by ballot. 
If elected, the candidate turns im an origi- 
nal manuscript, signs the constitution, and 
pays the initiation fee of twenty-five cents. 

The yearly dues are twenty-five cents. 





$2 
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The sum covers the expense of postage and 
stationery. During our third year a working 
library has been started. From it we expect 
to derive much benefit. Books and periodi- 
cals may be taken out by members on appli- 
cation to the president. 

In closing, I might. add that the club 


A HACK-WRITER 


Hack-writing is both a trade and a profes- 
sion, and the accounts of the writer, like 
those of any other business man, may be 
made simple or complex, in the struggle for 
completeness, according to the system 
adopted in keeping them. After experiment- 
ing with a good many systems I find a 
double card-index best of all. That and the 
stubs of my receipt book tell me all I wish to 
know. 

These indices may be kept on any ordinary 
index card, and cards can be bought for from 
a dollar to two doilars per thousand. Print- 
ing to order is a little more convenient, and, 
of course, costs more. The guide cards may, 
if desired, be made by any one simply by 
cutting tough manila cardboards into cards 
the exact length of the index cards and 
about a third of an inch wider ; then trim- 
ming the top off to same width of index card, 
with exception of tab for letter. The usual 
size of the index card is 3x5 inches. Guide- 
card sets may be bought for a little money 
— about thirty cents for the set of letters. 
Also sets are obtainable for the months of 
the year, the days of the week, and alpha- 
betical sets with almost any number of cards 
to the alphabet, from five to a thousand. 

In getting the cards printed I find it con- 
venient to have them of assorted colors; 
then I can use one color in the first index to 
represent fiction, another for verse, etc. The 
other index may thus be handily divided in 
relation to states or foreign countries, or 
leading cities, without scattering the titles 


co 
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limits itself to one social function a year. 
“The Officers’ Spree” is held the week be- 
fore election, which occurs the first Monday 
in- January. On this occasion “ Scribes” 
are exempt from criticism, be it “ round 
robin,” written, or otherwise. 

M. Pelton White. 


SeattLe, Wash. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


beginning with the same letter through sev- 
eral state files. For instance, red may rep- 
resent New York, blue Boston, etc. ; then a 
blue card in any of the letter sub-divisions 
means Boston. 

One index is kept for manuscripts written 
—a tab on my own work; the other is a 
record of work sent out — what the publish- 
ers have done to me. A specimen of a card 
in the first index follows:— 


Subject, Business Stery 
Date, 7, 3, 
Length, 3,350 


09 20, 


5; 


Disposal, Monthly Gazette 

Published, September, 1909 

Copy, None obtained 
Case, 5 


Price, $25 
File, 37 
Three lines are left for the title, in case of 
revision. The date-line is also ample for three 
revisions, with blanks for length, directly 
under each, to indicate any changes in this. 
The next three lines record the iinal fate of 
the manuscript and indicate the shelf where 
a copy of the magazine is kept in my library. 
The last line refers to locating files where the 
manuscript itself (my copy) is kept for fu- 
ture reference, in a shallow box such as type- 
writer paper comes in. One box will hold 
the manuscript flat, together with any revi- 
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sions I wish to keep, the number of the file 
being pasted on the front end of the box and 
the boxes stacked upon proper shelves. 
These boxes can be bought in quantities of a 
hundred or more of the jobber who puts up 
the brand of paper used, and, of course, they 
just fit the paper. 

So long as a manuscript remains unsold, 
whenever, in the course of my reading, l 
come upon the address of a magazine which 
I have reason to believe would be a proba- 
ble market, I jot the name down on the back 
of the index card; then if the story comes 
back to me, I know at once where to turn 
for a new market without having to hunt one 
up. Perhaps the back of the card will look 
something like this :— 

Office Flyer. 
Trade Press Hopper. 
Industrial Whetstone. 

I then turn to index No. 2 and under O 
look up my previous experience, if any with, 
say, the Office Flyer. A card in this 


reads :— 
Place, Office Flyer 


Title, r. A Lesson im System hs 
2. Waste-Basket Watchdogs 


Ace., Pub, Oct, 1908 Paid for, 8, 3, 09 
Settlement, $4 
Post, .08 


Enc, 08 Due, .06 


I find by this card that the Office Flyer ac- 
knowledged receipt of some previous articles 
promptly, but did not pass upon them for 
four months ; that the one returned was de- 
faced so that recopying was necessary, and 
that the one used was not paid for until after 
repeated duns. A part of the feturn postage 
I had enclosed was not made use of in re- 
turning the article sent back, and I had a 
little bill for postage-due to settle with Uncle 
Sam. I therefore conclude to pass the Office 
Flyer by and try some other editor. 

A properly kept manuscript index of this 


kind will furnish the writer with all needed 
information regarding the travels of his 
manuscripts. With it there is never any 
need to pause and consider, “ Did I, or did 1 
not ever send this story to the Blankville 
Magazine ?” A reference to the letter B in 
the index will place at hand a record of 
all the manuscripts ever sent to the Blank- 
ville Magazine. Neither will one, while pon- 
dering over which of two publications to try, 
have to wonder which will pay the highest 
rates or give the quickest decision, or where 
the manuscript will be the safest, if the maga- 
zines are in the list of those he has ever 
tried. 

These two files are enough not only to 
keep a complete business history of manu- 
script transactions, but a fine record of the 
methods of publishers, as wéll. The system 
is complete enough for any one, or may, 
by a little variation, be made to fit any 
special case. I find, however, two other 
records a distinct advantage, each in its 
own field. 

Whenever a check is received I fill out a 
stub in my own receipt book, whether the 
publisher submits a special form of his own 
or not. Of course I use his, for his conven- 
ience, but fill out my own for mine. 

Then a market card-index is invaluable to 
the writer. Whenever any market comes to 
notice from any source, jot it down, with a 
little general information as to rates paid or 
any other fact for future guidance, and note 
source of information. If a book or maga- 
zine in your own library, refer to number 
and page. For instance, in sending out a re- 
ligious story recently I found, under Reli- 
gious Publications, such information as this, 
each on its own card :— 

Religious Press, Writer, September, 1908. 


Church Papers, Journalist, June, 1908. 
What We Need, Sunday Magazine, June, ’o9. 


The writer who keeps and concisely uses 
such a system of account records will have 
no use for ordinary forms of book-keeping, 
and will soon acquire an expericnce-market 
guide, compiled by himself, that is more 
closely in harmony with his own work than 


any on the market. Xeno W. Putnam. 
HarMONSBURG, PENN. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open jor any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


¢ * 6 


To the interesting list of literary blunders 
noted by Ruth Hall in her article in the Jan- 


uary WRITER may be added one pointed out 
by A. B. Fifield in a letter to the Publishers’ 
Weekly. In Holman Day’s novel “the Ram- 
rodders,” on page 121, “the ex-governor 
gave Harlan his left hand. The empty sleeve 
of the right. arm was pinned to the shoul- 
der.”” He must have recovered very quickly 
irom his misfortune, for on page 168 he is 
represented with “his finger-tips together.” 


o*s 


President Taft has issued a proclamation 
giving the information that conditions of rec- 
iprocity having been fulfilled, citizens or 
subjects of Austria, Belgium, Chile, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Great Britain and her possessions, Italy, 
Mexico, the Netherlands and possessions, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, and Switzerland, 
are, and since July i, 1909, have been, entitled 
to all of the benefits of the copyright law of 
the United States other than the benefits un- 
der section 1 (e) thereof, as to which the in- 
quiry is still pending. The copyright law 
was printed in full in THE Writer for May, 
1909. 


The editor of the Alabama Baptist patheti- 
cally says: “Some while back we sent out 
hundreds of pens to our preacher brethren 
in the hope that they would take the hint 
and use them instead of pencils when writ- 
ing, but after receiving some news items ‘and 
special articles we sincerely regretted the 
fact that we were not able to send them type- 
writers. Brethren, this is a hint to try and 
get you to write so that we can read it.” 


+*e 


Referring to the author’s interest in the 
question of the publication of fiction at net 
prices, Frank N. Doubleday, of Doubleday, 
Page & Co., said to the American booksell- 
ers at their tenth convention :— 

“Now, I am unqualifiedly in favor of net 
fiction. [ Applause.] I believe that net fic- 
tion is a splendid thing — but you can’t make 
net fictiontin convention. You have got to 
do it by working on the job. In my judg- 
ment there is no question but that net fiction 
is bound to come. It is only a question of 
time before it will become an established 
trade custom, for the very excellent reason 
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that we have got to make a larger profit to 
come out of the business whole. After people 
become accustomed to it they will be per- 
fectly willing to pay the net price, provided 
always it is a reasonable price. 

“But the point i wish to make is this: 
You can't make fiction net unless you take 
into consideration the author. As time goes 
on the author has become more and more 
dictatorial. The publisher seeks the author, 
the bookseller seeks for the pubiisher with 
the right book, and the public seeks the 
bookseller. Get at the authors ‘and let them 
understand the net fiction position, too. 

* Perhaps I better relate a little cxperience 
I had. You say, for instance : If Mrs. Ward 
will not allow you to make a net price, de- 
cline to publish her book. Now that is all 
very well ; but there are other publishers who 
might possibly be persuaded by Mrs. Ward 
to take her book. [ Laughter.] Pardon 
me if I am a little personal, but Mr. Everett 
and I are greatly interested in net fiction ; 
we thought we would see if we could get 
Mrs. Ward and Mrs. Williamson to make a 
net price with us. We had contracts with 
both of these ladies, which required the pub- 
lishing of their books on the old plan. 

“* Mrs. Williamson lived down in the other 
end of France’and I went to see her, and she 
said to me: ‘I am perfectly willing to make 
my book net, provided you will guarantee 
that | won’t lose any money.’ And I said: 
‘Mrs. Williamson, let’s go out end see a 
bookseller around the corner.’ I took about 
a ninety-nine to one chance. We went down 
to an English bookseller at Nice and found 
an English clerk (you know this thing has 
been agitated in England ),and I said : ‘ What 
do you think of net fiction?’ I had never 
seen him in my life before, but he replied to 
me: ‘Either you have net fiction or the 
booksellers all go out of business.’ Now 
that pleased me. And Mrs. Williamson and 
Mr. Williamson looked queer ; and I said: 
“What do you think of the chances of the 
author*‘on net fiction ?’ and he replied : ‘If 
the author has the nerve to tell the publisher 


to make fiction net he is going to make. 


money.’ Yes, that’s what that bookstore 
clerk said. And yet they say there is no such 
thing as luck in business. [ Laughter. ] 

“Well, Mrs. Williamson told me if I could 
convince her English literary agent that it 
was a good thing she would consent to it, and 
I was able to convince him of that and a 
number of things which I did not expect to 
convince him of. So I got her permission to 
make that book net ; and it has been a suc- 
cess, too. 

“Tf all authors were like these distin- 
guished Indiana authors, we would have no 


trouble. What you need to do is to get this 
matter before the authors, and then we will 
accomplish something. I wrote letters to 
many of you people, and put a two-cent 
stamp on them so you would not throw them 
in the waste-basket, suggesting that this 
association somehow get busy and get in 
touch with the authors. They can be im- 
pressed by the booksellers, and I think such 
a course would really have its effect.” 


«*e 


There is now a court decision establishing 
the principle that an editor or publisher has 
no legal right to buy a manuscript and then 
suppress it. The facts in the case are given 
by the New York Tribune. Two years ago 
W. D. Le Seuer, of Ottawa, was asked to 
write a biography of William Lyon Macken- 
zie for a series on “The Makers of Canada,” 
issued by a Toronto publisher. He was per- 
mitted to examine the papers in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Lindsey, whose father was a son- 
in-law of Mackenzie, and his study of the 
documents led Mr. Le Seuer to take a less 
favorable view of his hero than the publisher 
was inclined to approve, considering the feel- 
ing of most Canadians on the subject. There- 
fore, while the publisher paid for the biog- 
raphy, he proceeded to bring out another one 
in its place. Mr. Le Seuer returned the 
check he had accepted and took proceedings 
to recover his manuscript. The Court of Ap- 
peal, to which the case was finally carried, 
gave judgment to the author, and now Mr. 
Le Seuer is going to issue his book through 
another house. 


e*s 


It has long been a grievance of writers that 
the publication of manuscripts, bought and 
paid for by editors, is often indefinitely post- 


poned. In such cases the author. while he 
gets the benefit of the money payment, loses 
the benefits that result from publication, in- 
cluding increased reputation and the satisfac- 
tion of getting his ideas before the world. 
There is no doubt that long postponement of 
publication of accepted manuscripts is unjust 
to the author, and it is a question whether 
editors gain much by it in the end. Perhaps 
some day some one of the suppressed will 
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appeal to the courts, as Mr. Le Seuer has 
done, and we shall have a judicial decision es- 
tablishing the principle that editors have no 
legal right to buy a manuscript and then 
keep it unpublished for an unreasonable 
length of time. W. H. H. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Elizabeth Maury Coombs, whose story, 
“The Confidant,” was printed in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine for April, is a Virginian, and 
lives in Charlottesville. She has taken up 
writing only within the last year. and sent 
her first sketch of Virginians, “ Forgotten 
Fencecorners,”’ to the Outlook. Some one 
had told her to send it to Outing, but by a 
lapse of memory she sent it to the Outlook, 
and it hit the mark. Encouraged by this suc- 
cess Miss “Coombs sent a story to Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, in which, after some altera- 
tions, the manuscript was published under 
the title, “ Love and a Morning Ride.” This 
was followed by “ The Confidant. ” 


Charles Wharton Stork, author of the 
“Love Song” in Lippincott’s for April, was 
born in 1881, and has received the degrees of 
A.B. from Haverford in 1902, A.M. from 
Harvard in 1903, and Ph. D. from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1905. He spent 1905 
and 1906 traveling in Europe, and in 1907 and 
1908 he studied at Munich. He married in 
1908 Elizabeth von Pausinger, daughter of 
Franz von Pausinger, the famous Austrian 
landscape artist. Mr. Stork began writing 
by contributing verse to college magazines, 
notably the Harvard Advocate. Later some 


of his lyrics appeared in the Smart Set and 


Lippincott’s Magazine. He spent some 
years in travel, and while in Greece was 
greatly impressed by the majesty and auster- 
ity of the landscape. This led him to treat 
several classic myths in blank verse, using as 
a background the actual Grecian landscape 
instead of the imagery of a conventional Ar- 
cadia. He is the author of “‘ Day Dreams in 
Greece,” which first appeared in London and 
afterward in America, and is the editor of 


two old plays by William Rowley. Since 
taking his Ph. D. at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Stork has been acting as in- 
structor in English in that institution, but 
his interests are rather with the creative than 
with the scholarly side of literature. 


Hugh S. Walpole, whose story, “ Giving 
Up,” was published in the Smart Set for 
April, is a young man of twenty-five, the son 
of the Bishop of Edinburgh. He was edu- 
cated at Cambridge University, England, and 
on leaving the university joined the staff of 
the London Standard, where he became re- 
viewer and dramatic critic. Mr Walpole 
says that his chief pleasure in life is novel- 
writing, and so far he has had two novels, 
“The Wooden Horse,” and “ Maradeck at 
Forty,” published by Smith, Elder, of Lon- 
don. He has also had stories and articles 
published in the English Review, the Guar- 
dian, and the London Daily Express. 


+2 
eo 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Balzac. —With money lenders and sheriffs 
always on his trail, Balzac was at great pains 
to choose lodgings that could not be easily 
taken by surprise. “In this respect his 
Passy abode, where he lived from 1842 to 
1848, offered a close approach to the ideal. It 
was situated in a garden back of the dwell- 
ing-house at 47 Rue Raynouard (then Rue 
Basse ), was twenty-five or thirty feet below 
the level of that thoroughfare, and was 
reached by descending two flights of stairs 
within the said dwelling-house. ‘This garden 
retreat, which seemed to be a one-story pa- 
villon (cottage, we should say in English ), 
was, in reality, a three-story structure with a 
back exit, twenty-five to thirty feet below, on 
to an alley-way ( now known as Rue Berton ) 
which led to the bank of the Seine. 

“And thus it was that when Balzac’s land- 
lady, who took a motherly interest in the 
misfortunes of her tenant, signaled to him 
from her windows that one of his prosecu- 
tors was at the Rue Raynouard door, he had 
ample time to escape by his back stairway 
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into the Rue Berton — and even, if he chanced 
to be facetiously inclined, to mount by a 
short detour to the Rue Raynouard, enter his 
landlady’s apartment, and from there gloat 
over the discomfiture of his baffled pursuer. ” 
—A. F. Sanborn, in Book News. 


Barrie.— J. M. Barrie, who smokes a good 
deal, was asked recently by the London Tele- 
graph about his methods of work. He re- 
plied by scribbling the following on a bit of 
paper which had_ evidently contained 
tobacco :— 

JOURNALISM. 

pipes =1 hour. 

hours =1 idea. 

idea = 3 paragraphs. 

paragraphs =1 leader. 

< FICTION. 
3 pipes =1 ounce. 
ounces =I week. 
weeks =1 chapter. 
o chapters =1 nib. 

nibs =1 novel. . 

D’Annunzio, — During a fortnight’s stay in 
Paris in April Signor Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
the great Italian poet, lived in mysterious re- 
tirement. He is not a man to allow the mys- 
tery of his actions to pall on his public, how- 
ever, so he has allowed the secret to leak out. 

D’Annunzio has been studying in the great 
fashion establishments the life and the soul 
of the “ midinette,” who is to play a leading 
role in his new book, “ Amaranta.” It is the 
story of a young girl who leaves her Italian 
home to seek her fortune in Paris, where she 
finds employment with a smart firm of dress- 
makers. Ofcourse, Amaranta dabbles in the 
vices and joys of “l’enfer Parisien.” Signor 
d’Annunzio is writing the book in French. 

The poet, by the way, is in serious financial 
trouble with the Bank of Rome, which had 
extended to him a credit of $20,000. The 
bank has now distrained on the furniture of 
the Villa Capponcina, d’Annunzio’s splendid 
residence near Florence, which is filled with 
magnificent art collections. Another cred- 
itor for $3,500 has distrained on the poet’s 
objects of art, Oriental carpets. and three 
of his dogs, including a famous prize spaniel. 


The sale by auction of these articles will take 
place in a few days: public notices are now 
posted up at the street corners in Florence 
and there is much interest in the event. — 
London Letter. 


Lynde..— Francis Lynde, though formerly 
an active railroad man, now lives a quiet life 
near Chattanooga, Tenn. 

“Our home,” he says, “is on the rocky 
slope of Lookout Mountain, as isolated as a 
hermitage, and four good miles from the city 
which it overlooks. Down in one corner of 
the lot I have a little shack of a study in 
which, six days of the week, I yrind from 
seven in the morning till twelve, and from 
seven in the evening until any old time when 
I happen to realize that it’s bedtime. All 
over the lot there are tons and tons of the 
country rock, big bowlders and slabs ; and 
under the house there is a small machine and 
blacksmith shop. Pleasant afternoons I cut 
stone and lay it, in retaining walls, boundary 
walls, or the walls of a new Wideview. Rainy 
afternoons I blacksmith and stone-tool kit 
or tinker in the machine-shop on little labor- 
saving devices for the house, or an old auto- 
mobile, which gives me quite as much pleas- 
ure in the way of repairing and devising im- 
provements as it does in the driving. Once 
in a blue moon or so I go to town, but rarely 
unless I have to. Once in a dozen blue 
moons some literary club or high school 
committee or lecture bureau will get a der- 
rick-hitch on me and drag me out to bluff an 
audience into the belief that I know more 
about some certain subject than it does. And 
when this happens 1’m careful to have the 
old steamer fired up and waiting at the stage 
door. 

“ Even the Sundays hardly break the mon- 
otony. From a time so far back that I can’t 
remember the year I’ve been the lay-reader 
for a poor little parish at the foot-of-the- 
mountain suburb. ‘That accounts for the 
Sunday forenoon. And the afternoon usually 
sees a little friendly gathering here in the 
shack study—mostly men, mostly young 
men who come and-make smoke-talk with 
the man who, though no longer young, is 
still— thank God—as young in heart and 
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interest and ambition and optimism as ever 
he was. 

“TI love my work; but so do thousands 
of others in thousands of other walks of life. 
I don’t know anything about ‘ inspiration,’ 
or ‘moods,’ or ‘the creative white heat,’ or 
‘the artistic temperament,’ or any of those 
things. But I can put word to word just as 
I can lay stone upon stone in a wall ; and I’m 
not above taking the words apart and putting 
them together in a better way, just as I'd 
take the stone up in the derrick-fall and re- 
set it, if it didn’t please me. That’s hum- 
drum ; too deadly humdrum for the general. 
But I get stacks of pleasure out of both kinds 
of building. You see, I’m just a plain me- 
chanic, after all, with an inborn mechanic's 
love of making things, and making them dif- 
ferent, and finding a keen delight in discover- 
ing that the ten-thousandth part of an inch 
in calibering is still a quantity sensible to the 
eye and to the touch.” 

Miller. — It is the habit of Dr. J. R. Miller 
to send at least one letter each day to some 
one who needs comfort or encouragement or 
sympathy. Seldom, however, does he stop 
with one such letter; the day’s mail that 
goes from his office is frequently ioaded with 
a dozen or more cheer. The 
morning paper, the chance word with the 
street-car conductor, or the passenger who 
sits by his side, or the elevator boy, or the 
teller at the bank may give him the hint that 
prompts a message. 


messages of 


He is the pastor of a large city church. 
Every Sunday evening, after the day’s work 
is done, he pauses before going to rest, and 
makes a list of those of his peopie by whom 
a letter would be welcomed. The names of 
the sick, the bereaved, the joyful, the strug- 
glers, of whom he has learned that day, make 
the jist quite long; but a fitting note is at 
once penned to each one. 

He is a busy editor, the Sunday-school edi- 
torial secretary of the Presbyterian church, 
and he is at his desk from quarter past eight 
to six o'clock every day in the week, nearly 
two hours longer than any of his associates ; 
yet he finds time to write to all these asso- 
ciates and to the scores of other employees 


of the establishment birthday greetings and 
Christmas messages and letters such as are 
prompted by the knowledge of other events 
in their lives. He has time for visitors, too. 
How they do seek him, at all hours and from 
all parts of the country and the world! 
Sometimes the procession is almost contin- 
uous from morning until night. 

One evening, after a day even more than 
usually broken. up by such conicrences, a 
friend asked Dr. Miller whether he was ever 
worried by these constant calls on his time 
and strength. The reply was what might 
have been expected ; it told the secret of his 
life ! — 

“Why should I be worried ? Every morn- 
ing I give myself to God for what He will 
send to me that day. If He sends me those 
who feel they need me, that is my work, and 
I am content.” 

Sut the surprising thing about Dr. Miller 
is that in addition to the activities of which I 
have told he does the work of three men, 
each of whom would have to lead a strenuous 
life. Through his hands, as editorial super- 
intendent of the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication and Sabbath-School Work since 
1880, have gone all the lesson helps and Sun- 
day-school papers and books issued by the 
Board, a large portion of the matter printed 
from week to week and from month to month 
having come from his own pen. He has de- 
veloped from nothing Forward, the paper 
that has made a new standard for Sunday- 
school periodicals, going as it does into more 
than three hundred thousand houses, where 
it is highly valued for its literary quality, as 
well as its teachings. 

He is pastor of St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
church, of which he has been the leader since 
its beginning less than ten years ago in a 
tent in a new section of Philadelphia. To- 
day this church has some 1,400 members, and 
a property valued at $150,000; and the one 
pastor does all the preaching and the pas- 
toral work. Pastoral calls are made in the 
evening, but it is safe to say that few other 
pastors in Philadelphia make so many. 

But neither editorial work nor pastoral 
work is sufficient to satisfy Dr. Miller’s long- 
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ing to be helpfully busy. In the last thirty 
years he has written forty or more intensely 
practical devotional books that have gone 
straight to the hearts of the more than two 
million persons who have bought them. It 
is impossible to estimate how many millions 
more have read them and been helped by 
them, not only in America and England, but 
in Germany, France, Italy, Scandinavia, Rus- 
sia, Japan, India, and other countries where 
they have been published in the language of 
the people. It has been said that the author 
is the most widely read devotiona! writer in 
the world. The books are in demand by ripe 
Christians at home as well as by converts in 
the foreign field, by ministers in America, 
and by missionaries in China, by titled for- 
eigners and by the humblest poor in our own 
land. — Rev. John T. Faris, in the Christian 
Endeavor World. 


Noyes.— Alfred Noyes’s American pub- 
lishers have made public a letter from that 
versifier which does much to exp!ain why it 
is difficult for many lovers of poetry to at- 
tend to the divagations of his muse. The 
letter says :— 

“T mention this fact, as it really might 
count for something with those who are per- 
petually talking of the impracticability of 
poetry in the present day. This fact is that 
one poet, at any rate, has from the time when 
he left Oxford, eight years ago, taken up 
poetry deliberately as his career in the same 
way that a painter cr a sculptor is allowed to 
devote himself to his art, not as a hobby, but 
as a serious lifework. This poet deliberately 
set aside all other financial resources, and 
has so far met with no difficulty, but indeed 
with more practical success than would be 
likely to one engaged in any other art, in so 
short a period. I think it is due to the some- 
what audacious stroke of throwing oneself 
into the work entirely, i. e., not taking it as 
a hobby. But at any rate, it is a fact.” 


Swinburne.— Mr. Swinburne, it appears, 
could be roused to fury, which sadly affected 
his health, by a reference to any versifier 
who presumed to sing in strains resembling 
his. Concerning one of these, an acquaint- 
ance quotes him as saying in an angry out- 


burst : “ Of all my imitators, this fellow is 
the most intolerable. 1 claim—and you, I 
know, will admit the justice of the claim — 
that perhaps the most distinctive character- 
istic of my work in poetry is that I have 
taken old and hackneyed metres and have 
tried to transform them from mere jingles 
and a mere jig-jig into music. This pes- 
tilent ape has vulgarized what I have done 
by servile imitations of my manner and of 
my methods; but what I had transformed 
into music he has transformed back into the 
vilest and most jigging of jingles!” As 
he spoke the poet quivered with rage, and 
the subject had to be hastily changed by his 
hearers. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





The Short-story Market. —In the course of 
a little homily addressed to the readers of 
Collier's Weekly, the fiction editor, Charles 
Belmont Davis remarks : — 

“ The story-writer of to-day, with any repu- 
tation whatever, no longer ‘ respectfully sub- 
mits’ his manuscript by mail or peddles it on 
the magazine The 
best-known authors fix their rates at so 
much per word and then place their work 
where they choose. 
his discovery depends the success of the fic- 
tion editor. Of the hundreds of manuscripts 
received every week, Collier's publishes about 
one per cent. This may sound a little dis- 
couraging to the beginner, but, according to 
a recent calculation, there are approximately 
three hundred stories published every month 
by the various reputable magazines printed 
in the English language. The new authors 
have no reason to feel that their work is be- 
ing neglected. They are just at present a 
very necessary institution to publishers, and 
may rejoice in the fact that they are becom- 
ing more so every day.” 

The Fallibility of Publishers’ Readers. — In 
re ©. Henry’s recent reference to one of his 
stories having met with thirteen refusals, 
Anne Warner writes to the New York Times 
in condemnation of the “editoriai arrange- 
ments which hand all judgment over to a 


his rounds of offices. 


As to the new writer, on 
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curiously constituted creature called “the 
Reader.” The problem of the new writer 
consists in penetrating through these Read- 
ers and getting to the editor. 

“T am quite able to believe in any number 
of rejections for anything, because of my own 
experience. ‘The Rejuvenation of Aunt 
Mary’ was refused far and wide, and I don’t 
believe that a single person of editorial au- 
thority ever laid eyes on it until I approached 
Mr. Sessions, of Ainslee’s, and negotiated the 
matter on a friendly basis. ‘The Surrenders 
of Cornwallis’ (the initial story in ‘ Your 
Child and Mine’) was also widely refused, 
and I receive letters continually assuring me 
that is the best story I ever wrote.” 

The Ownership of Letters. — The problem 
involved in the ownership of letters comes up 
again in the request that is being made by 
Mark Twain’s literary executors, Mrs. Ga- 
brilowitch and Albert Bigelow Paine, to all 
those who may havpen to have in their pos- 
session letters written by Mr. Clemens. An- 
nouncement is made that Mr. Paine is col- 
lecting the letters of Mark Twain, or at least 
such of them as may have a biographical or 
literary interest. He promises to return the 
originals to those who own them, while keep- 
ing copies for publication. In connection 
with this announcement, it is noted that 
within a year the courts have taken up the 
question of ownership of letters written by 
celebrated persons, and the decision now in 
force, embodying the conclusion of the 
courts, vests the right of publication in the 
man himself and his heirs, denying the right 
of all others, even those to whom the letters 
were written, to publish them, except by con- 
sent of the executors.— New York Times 
Saturday Review. 

How Large Is Your Vocabulary ?— How 
large is your vocabulary ? How many dif- 
ferent words can you summon to mind and 
write in one hour, two hours, or five hours, 
with only your memory to guide you? 
Milton’s vocabulary is said to have been 
9,000 words; Shakspere’s, 15,000. It has 
been estimated that an illiterate person uses 
from 500 to 1,000 words, and that a well- 
educated person to-day knows perhaps as 


many as 25,000, and uses 15,000 to 20,000 im 
conversation. Even a person who cannot 
read may command 5,000 words, according 
to writers. Yet, only seven years ago, Pro- 
fessor William Swinton said that for the 
ordinary English conversation of adults, 
4,000 words is a liberal estimate. The Cen- 
tury Dictionary is said to contain about 
225,000 words, and the Standard lays claim 
to more than 300,000. How many of these 
words do you know ? 

Sitting one day with some literary friends 
who were discussing the vocabulary ques- 
tion, one of them inquired how many words 
I thought I knew. Rashly, and with nothing 
definite on which to base such a conclusion, 
I made a wager that I could write 5,000 dif- 
ierent words in five hours. A howl of de- 
rision greeted my statement. That fixed my 
determination to try it. I volunteered to 
go to a desk, write for the prescribed pe- 
riod, trust only to my memory, and submit 
the papers to them for decision without 
counting the words myself. The afternoon 
of the next day was appointed for the self- 
imposed ordeal. 

Armed with plenty ef paper and pencils, 
I retired to my den at one o’clock p. m. 
From that time until six p. m., with only 
three minutes’ break for a glass of water, I 
wrote words, words, words. As to how 
many I was writing I had no conception. 
At the end of each hour I tossed aside by 
themselves the result of the hour’s work. 

The physical results of the strain were to 
me novel and remarkable. At the end of 
the first hour my brain throbbed and I felt 
feverish. At the end of the second I was 
mentally and physically weary, and my right 
arm ached with a dull pain akin to that of 
rheumatism. The conclusion of the third 
hour found me about “all in.” I trembled, 
and just knew that I looked pale. It was 
then that I paused for a drink. My wife, 
obviously startled by my appearance, re- 
marked rather caustically, but not without 
real concern: “I think it would be wise to 
stop now. What’s a hat compared with a 
collapse ?” I smiled a wan smile and went 
back to the job. I! returned considerably 
refreshed to my desk, and for the next hour 
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wrote apparently as rapidly as during the 
first. That water seemed to have given me 
a new exhilaration. It was really water. 
Thus when I entered my last hour’s round 
with my vocabulary brain cells I was certain 
of victory. I even imagined I had already 
exceeded 5,000 words. So I pegged away 
until the last tick of the 300th minute, giv- 
ing a whoop of satisfaction when all was 
over. 

The five bundles of sheets, each repre- 
senting an hour’s effort, were turned over 
to one of my friends, and he eliminated all 
duplicate words. The next day he ap- 
proached me with a grin, and said: “ Well, 
old man, you lost ; but you did so well that 
we'll call the bet off!” Here was the re- 
sult : First hour, 987 words; second hour, 
811; third hour, 684; fourth hour, 775; 
fifth hour, 713; total, 3,970. From these 
the censor eliminated 152 duplicates, leaving 
me just 3,818 different words to my credit. 
—Adam C. Haselbarth, in the New York 
World. 


Making a Dictionary. — Projected fully 
half a century ago, founded upon the con- 
tributory labors of more than a thousand 
readers of English works of all periods and 
branches of knowledge, and now being pro- 
duced by three highly-trained staffs, ‘ The 
New English Dictionary on Historical Prin- 
ciples” has an undoubted claim to be The 
Dictionary. In no other age, in no other 
‘language, has the publication of a dictionary 
on so stupendous a scale been undertaken. 

As early as 1857 the, work originated, 
when Dean (afterward Archbishop ) Trench 
read two papers before the Philological So- 
ciety on “Some Deficiencies in Existing 
English Dictionaries.” In these he empha- 
sized the necessity of producing a dictionary 
on historical principles, in which the rise, 
progress or decay, and use of words in their 
various senses might be clearly set forth and 
illustrated chronologically by quotations. 
The honor of producing this work, which the 
Philological Society thus contemplated, has 
fallen to the Oxford University Press, and 
all the material collected by the society 
from 1857 was placed at the disposal of Dr. 
(now Sir) James Murray, the editor ap- 


pointed by the representatives of the Uni- 
versity Press and the society. 

Dr. Murray commenced his editorial 
duties in 1879. Three years were allotted to 
the immense task of arranging the 4,000,000 
quotations (now augmented by nearly 
twice as many more) collected during the 
previous twenty-two years... Much of the 
material had been in the hands of literary 
gentlemen throughout the kingdom, who 
had volunteered to be sub-editors. In 1889 
—so vast is the enterprise— Dr. Bradley 
was appointed as joint editor, and eight 
years ago Dr. Craigie received a similar ap- 
pointment, that the production of the dic- 
tionary might be hastened and brought to a 
speedy completion. “ 

Owing to the light which the various 
words throw upon one another, the dic- 
tionary-maker finds it convenient to take in 
hand a group or “family” at a time. The 


material already collected for such a group 
consists of hundreds of slips of paper, seven 
inches broad by jour and a quarter long, 


each bearing a quotation from a standard 
English work. These extracts range from 
the earliest stages of the language down to 
the present date. Much skill, only to be 
acquired by long experience, is necessary to 
sift and classify the evidence, to reduce it to 
its proper form and dimensions, and to ar- 
range the senses and subordinate senses in 
due order. 

So great were the difficulties presented by 
the verb “do” that a sub-editor, after 
laboring with it for over six weeks, finally 
gave up in despair the task of arranging it. 
In the hands of an expert staff, the mass of 
material was at length reduced to shape. 
The uses were so numerous that the word 
was divided into fifty-four main and sixty- 
six subordinate senses, which occupy six- 
teen columns of small type in this dictionary. 

The word “cheer” provides an excellent 
illustration of the results obtained. As is 
shown in the work, the word originally sig- 
nified “the face,” being so used as early as 
1225. Hence, in due order evolved the va- 
rious senses: (2) “the expression on the 
face”; (3) “frame of mind, as showing 
itself by external demeanor”; (4) “cheer- 
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fulness, mirth, gaiety”; (5) “hospitable 
entertainment” ; (6) “what is provided by 
way of entertainment, fare, food,” from 
which naturally arises the sense, (7) “that 
which gives gladness, comfort, encourage- 
ment”; as also (8) “a shout of encour- 
agement, approbation, or congratulation.” 

Perhaps nothing strikes the dictionary 
worker or student more forcibly than the 
number of English words or uses of words 
which once flourished vigorously and have 
become quite obsolete. The verb “ refel” 
(“to refute, repel, reject”), for example, 
which appears in our literature from early 
in the sixteenth century, was in common use 
in eight senses for fully 100 years. It then 
began to decay, and survived only in a 
single sense until about 1734. The history 
of the verb. “resent” commenced early in 
the seventeenth century, and diverged into 
eleven different senses. Most of these fell 
into disuse after a short period of proba- 
tion, and the verb is now represented in 
only one sense. 

Words likewise lose part of their inten- 
sity of meaning. From at least the year 
800 the word “rother” (now only in 
dialect use ), signifying “a horned beast,” 
has been in currency; but its full signifi- 
cance became lost, and the form was 
strengthened by the addition of “ beast.” 
Hence the combination, “rother beast,” in 
use from 1480 to 1700. The large number 
of old words preserved in the vernacular, 
but especially in the northern counties and 
in Scotland, is remarkable. Whenever a 
dialect use throws light upon or continues 
the history of a literary word, it is given an 
appropriate place in this gigantic work. 

The preparer of “copy” works up his 
material by amplifying it with quotations 
from the numerous works in the office or in 
the Bodleian library. After the mass of 
evidence has been divided into words and 
their senses, and the illustrative quotations 
have been chosen, the material undergoes 
thorough revision by the editor. Immedi- 
ately before the “copy” is sent to the 
printer, the titles of the various books 
quoted are compared with a register and 


contracted uniformly, and doubtful quota- 
tions are verified by comparison with the 
work in question. The printer’s proofs are 
thoroughly revised in every stage, and the 
greatest possible care is taken to exclude 
errors — typographical, lexicographical, lit- 
erary, or otherwise. — Tit-Bits. 

Poetry a Preparation for Prose.— By an 
older fashion schoolboys were expected to 
write not only Greek and Latin verse, to 
prove their understanding of quantity, but 
were trained to versify in the native tongue. 
This is as good a means to form style as 
can be found. The metrical form forces one 
to search for synonyms in_ vari-syliabic 
words, and this cnlarges the vocabulary. 
The charm of poetry is in the unexpected 
procession of words, which gain piquant 
force from the novel juxtaposition of predi- 
cate phrases with substantives, the connect- 
ing verb trailing along at the end. The 
practice adds ease to the prose style. 
Moreover, the endeavor to write poetically 
lifts the tone of thought and lends elevation 
in some degree to the most limited fancy. 
Besides, one can never know when the fledg- 
ling Pegasus will develop a wide sweeping 
pinion which shall lift the tyro into the 
empyrean. 

If you would write good prose, then, give 
days and nights to the study of the poets 
and to secret emulation. But as you would 
be wise, observe well the word secret, and 
do not too rashly try the adoption of your 
friends. The pothooks of the unformed 
versifier, though made with a nib of steel, 
are not those the grappling power of which 
Polonius celebrated —nor shall the more 
authentic version “hoops” be recalled to 
spoil the joke. , 

In versifying, as in many other crafts, the 
need is paramount to obey strictly the for- 
mal law until the real spirit of the thing has 
flooded in upon the thought, and bogne it 
along upon its own primeval pulse and flow. 
In other words, the simple and exact form 
of verse can expand into broader and freer 
rhythm only as the growing thought within 
demands it. He who cannot write a stanza 
of four perfectly mathematically exact lines 
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should not excuse his halting verses for 
having broken bounds. Let his Pegasus 
learn to amble the well-trodden ways of art- 
ful iambies before he dares the cross- 
country flight which demands an occasional 
leap or halt in unexpected places. —Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


Some Considerations of Poetical Form, — The 
question of rhyme in poetry is something 
that makes an _ interesting study. The 
French are so exacting in this regard that 
their strictest laws do not allow as rhyme 
sounds that are exactly alike unless they are 
also spelled alike -—that is, the eye must be 
satisfied as well as the ear. While modern 
French poets disregard this ruling of the 
schools, and use, for example, finai é andthe 
ending er as rhyme, this requirement of the 
purists is notably satistied in Victor Hugo’s 
poetry, who is said to have discovered more 
words to mate in this perfect way than any 
other French poet. English genius, how- 
ever, regards rhyme as the least important 
element of poetic form. This difference in 
the point of view in English and French 
poetry possibly arises partly from the fact 
that the French sounds are more exact and 
allow of fewer variations of fashion in pro- 
nunciation either from generation to genera- 
tion or between individuals. It is notable of 
English poets that some words which made 
good rhymes when they were written no 
longer rhyme as we pronounce them to-day. 
We are beginning to see in English that 
spelling and pronunciation are often little 
more than fashion and like all fashions these 
change for no accountable reason. The great- 
est English poetry discards rhyme—perhaps 
as a trivial ornament. 

Nature's rhymes are never a mere me- 
chanical echoing of one thing by another. 
No two petals of the same flower have ex- 
actly the same contour, though a formal 
sense of perfection would demand that they 
be identical. No two leaves of a tree are 
ever exactly alike. Poetry which searches 
painfully for rhyme is often plainly less in- 
spiring than that which disregards it. Swin- 
burne cannot upliit as Wordsworth and 


Browning do. Indeed, the intrusion of 


rhyme into great verse would often be a dis- 


traction from the substance of the thought 
to the external expression. 

Rhythm is a far more important element in 
poetical expression than rhyme, tor rhythm 
is closely related to thought. In a certain 
sense orderly thinking is always rhythmic. 
There is a rhythm in good prose, a peri- 
odicity which is even more closely related to 
thought than the rhythm of much poetry, 
since it obeys no mechanical rule whatever. 
To hear a large body of people reading 
aloud together, where the thought they read 
is really dominating the consciousness of 
them all, is to prove what.the manifestation 
we call rhythm is in its relation to thought. 
There is a cadence and rhythmic swing in 
such utterance that measures it much as if it 
were poetry. The pause for breath has a 
space relation to the line just read which 
is truer than that of many an _ individual 
reader. 

The people unconsciously make music ot 
their utterance and bring out a true propor- 
tion. The analysis of great poets from the 
point of view that the thought determines 
the rhythm proves that this unconscious law 
has governed such poets rather than mathe- 
matically measured rules. This at once re- 
lates poetry more nearly to music. The in- 
terpreter of music knows how, as a famous 
pianist put it, to “get out of bars” and 
build up his rhythmic structure as a perfectly 
balanced whole without the limitations of 
the bar (sign of the down beat), and the true 
reader of great poetry will find himself un- 
consciously riding on the wave of a musical 
periodicity just from following deeply the 
thought expressed by his poet. The lines 
will no longer be snipped up into relentless 
dactyls or anapests, with the cesura at an ap- 
pointed spot in each verse, but the stress or 
pause will fall with an “infinite variety” of 
charm, and the whole be seen breaking from 
the bounds of cut and dried meter into the 
blossoms of a beautiful meaning.—Christian 
Science Monitor. 

Reference Library of Magazine. Articles. — 
The value of magazines and periodicals for 
reference purposes is universally recognized. 
To those who wish to be abreast of the 
times they furnish almost the only con- 
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venient means of keeping informed regard- 
ing late facts and developments. 

A simple and scientific method of saving 
selected articles and material was adopted a 
dozen years ago by one of the largest pub- 
lishing houses in the country, and has be- 
come indispensable to editors, artists, man- 
agers, and to the office force. 

Let us suppose that a patron of this li- 
brary desires to know something about Al- 
fred Nobel and his legacy to genius. In- 
stead of being referred to an overwhelming 
collection of indexes, he is presented at 
once with a large manila envelope contain- 
ing all the articles which have appeared in 
any one of the seventy periodicals during 
the last twelve years. 

He will also find the official reports, many 
excellent newspaper “specials,” press re- 
ports, and numerous pictures. There may 
be here matter gleaned from a thousand 
sources, yet all of it is instantly available, 
is in most convenient form, and can be car- 
ried away in one’s hand, if desired. 

Such a result has been obtained by treat- 
ing each article as a unit and classifying it 
accordingly, instead of allowing it to be 
bound up, in the usual illogical fashion, with 
hundreds of wholly foreign articles, and 
buried volumes deep. 

The ninety and more periodicals which 

reach the librarian’s desk each month are 
stripped of covers, binding-staples, and ad- 
vertisements, and the librarman, with a blue 
pencil, quickly marks the articles and por- 
traits which are to be preserved. 
* An assistant removes each article, stamps 
it with the date and the library mark, binds 
the loose sheets with an automatic stapling 
machine, or merely fastens them together 
with a wire clip, and eventually deposits the 
article in an oblong vertical filing envelope, 
ten by eleven inches in size, which contains 
practically all the material on the subject, 
or its sub-division, possessed by the library 
up to date. 

The envelopes are self-indexing, and are 
filed in secfional filing cabinets occupying 
surprisingly little space. 

Assay the articles worth saving from the 


average issue of a magazine, and they take 
up but little room. 

With the additional aid of a\complete col- 
lection of reference books, encyclopedias, 
annuals, reports, and unbound files of all 
important magazines and newspapers, the 
contents of which are indexed, this unique 
reference library is enabled to give the full- 
est and latest information on almost any 
subject. 

Here is a_ great, constantly-expanding, 
“loose-leaf,” up-to-the-minute, encyclopedic 
reference system, which classifies anything 
and everything of potential value. 

It is the only plan by which it is possible 
to obtain general or special information re- 
garding live subjects, instantly, compactly, 
and conveniently. The busy patron of this 
library obtains from the envelope he re- 
quests all the articles regarding the desired 
subject which have appeared in “ Poole,” or 
any other index. 

He can be sure of having placed before 
him, almost as soon as he asks for it, the 
completest possible collection of data, in 
convenient form. No other method ap- 
proaches it in simplicity, comprehensive- 
ness, and accessibility. 

The plan is so simple and flexible that it 
may be adapted to almost any use. In 
every home there are quantities of maga- 
zines stored uselessly away in the attic. It 
would be an easy matter to dismember these 
collections of good literature, and to save 
such articles as are desired for future refer- 
ence. 

The stories may be saved, too, and sent 
to friends or. to hospitals. The parts of a 
serial may be brought together and crudely 
bound, and one has the latest novel, for 
which a dollar or more is being charged in 
the book stores. , 

The matinee girl may classify the stage 
pictures, housewifely hints may be collated, 
vacation suggestions saved, a thousand and 
one items of useful information preserved ; 
and all with the aid of a box or drawer and 
some foot-square folds or envelopes. 

In fact, when people begin to discover 
how convenient it is to read a ten-page 
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story or article, freed from the weight of 
all irrelevant matter, it may become popular 
to remove the binding staples soon after the 
magazine is received, “tabloid” the con- 
tents, and thus insure its permanent 
usefulness. — Paul F. Foster, in the 
Independent. 
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{For the convenience oi readers THE WRITER will 
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Tue PLeasures OF A BooKMAN. 
man. Atlantic (38 c.) for June. 

An ANNIVERSARY RETROSPECT: 1900-1910. 
Editor. Harper’s Magazine ( 38 c.) for June. 

ARTIFICIAL AND NaturaL CHANGE IN’ USAGE. 
Thomas R. Lounsbury. Harper’s Magazine (38 c. ) 
for June. 

True REPRESENTATION OF WOMEN IN LITERATURE, 
Editor’s Study, Harper's Magazine ( 38 c.) for June. 

Jean Moreas. William Aspenwall Bradley. North 
American Review (38 c.) ‘or June. 

Mark Twain: aN Inguiry. W. D. Howells. 
American Review (38 c. ) for June. 

ENGLAND AND Mark Twarn. “ Britannicus.”’ North 
American Review (38 c.) for June. 

Triputes TO Mark Twain. Andrew Carnegie, Al- 
bert Bigelow Paine, Booker Washington, ' Booth 
Tarkington, Samuel Gompers, Wilbur Nesbit, George 
Ade, Hamlin Garland, John Kendrick Bangs, and 
Brander Matthews. North American Review (38 c. ) 
for June. 

Wiritam Everett. With portrait. P. R. Froth- 
ingham. Harvard Graduates’ Magazine (78 c.) for 
June. 

Mouiére and Lovis XIV. 
Scribner's (28 c. ) for June. 

Mark Twain IN San FRANCISCO. 
Bookman ( 28 c.) for June. 

Mark Twatn’s BioGRAPHER. 
man (18 c.) for June. 

Mark Twain IN CLUBLAND. 
Bookman (18 c.) for June. 

Mark TwaIn— AN APPRECIATION. 
den. Bookman (28 c.) for June. 

Mark Twain as A NEIGHBOR. 
Beard. American Review 
June. 

Mark TWAIN AND THE OLD-TIME SUBSCRIPTION 
Boox. George Ade. American Review of Reviews 
( 28 c.) for June. 
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Henry M. AI- 


Illustrated. Dan 
of Reviews (28 c.) for 


Mark Twarn, Artist. William Lyon Phelps. 
American Review of Reviews, ( 28 c.) for June. 

Serma Lacertor. Henry Goddard Leach. 
per’s Basar (18 c.) for June. 

Mark Twain—A Century HeENcE. 
Peck. Harper's Bazar (18 c.) for June. 

Upon THE THREATENED EXTINCTION 
Art OF LetTreR WRITING. George Fitch. 
Magazine for June. 

THe Perpretuat “ Best SELLeERs.” 
Tomiinson. World’s Work for June. 

SHartot M. Hai. With portrait. 
(13 c.) for June. 

My First Jos. With portrait. Frank A. 
sey. Human Life. (13 ¢.) ‘or June. © 

THe Man IN THE SwitcH Towes °{ James O. Fa- 
gan, Author and Naturalist.) With portrait. Hu- 
man Life (13 c.) for June. 

THE OPpporRTUNITY OF 
Bayard E. Harrison. 
(28 c.) for June. 

THe Orper oF RIMES OF THE ENGLISH SONNET. 
L. T. Weeks. Modern Language Notes ( 28 c.) for 
June. 

PLuTarcH AND Dean Swirt. James Holly Han- 
ford. Modern Language Notes (28 c.) for June. 

IpeEaAs AND How To Protect Toem.—II. “Cru- 
sader.”” Author (London) (18 c.) for June. 

THe RepROACH OF AUTHORSHIP. W. Harold 
Thompson. Author (London ) (18 c.) for June. 

Tue EpiroriaL attitupe. “ Another Editor. ” 
Author ( London ) (18 c. ) for June. 

PAINTING THE PORTRAIT OF »ARK Twain. S. J. 
Woolf. Collier's (13 c.) for May 14. 

ByORNSON THE LIBERATOR. Eugene 
Christian Register (9 ¢c.) for May 12. 

CHILDHOOD OF MARGARET FULLER. 
Christian Register (9 c. ) for May 26. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Beulah Marie Dix was married May 5 to 
George H. Flebbe, of Boston. 


Mrs. Margaret Potter Black ( Margaret 
Horton Potter), of Chicago, has been ad- 
judged insane, and is now in an asylum. 

The recently discovered Goethe manu- 
script, the draft of “ Wilhelm Meister,” has 
been acquired for the Goethe and Schiller ar- 
at Weimar. Various publishers and 
libraries offered large sums for it, but the 
owner sold it for a smaller amount, prefer- 
ring that it should rest with the other Goethe 
manuscripts. 


chives 


A biographical study of Maurice Maeter- 
linck, by Gerard Harry, has just been trans- 
lated into English. Besides the monograph 
on Maeterlinck, the volume contains a bib- 
liography. 
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A biography of Harrison Ainsworth, by 
S. M. Ellis, will be published shortly by the 
John Lane Company. 

The collection of the “ Letters of John 
Stuart Mill” is accompanied by an introduc- 
tion by Hugh Elliot giving a sketch of Mill’s 
life and character. Miss Mary Taylor, the 
niece of Mill's stepdaughter, Miss Helen Tay- 
lor, has contributed to the edition an ac- 
count of Mill’s private life. 

Mark Twain’s official biographer is Albert 
Bigelow Paine. He and Mark Twain's 
daughter are the author's literary executors. 
Mr. Paine is now preparing biographical ma- 
terial and gathering letters of Mark Twain’s 
which have a biographical or a literary 
interest. He is anxious that they may be 
given to the public in as complete a form as 
possible, and to accomplish this he asks that 
any one having letters of this mature by 
Mark Twain communicate with him at Red- 
ding, Conn. All letters received will be cop- 
ied and returned to the sender. 

This offer of 
prizes for vacation manuscripts, as follows : 
“One hundred dollars for the best, fifty dol- 
lars for the second best, and twenty-five dol- 
lars each for all cthers accepted. A thou- 
sand words is the length ; photographs that 
really illustrate are wanted ; and the contest 
will be till October 1. 
would much prefer to read typewritten copy, 
and will not read a rolled manuscript —try it 
yourself and see why. Specific and vivid 
stories, descriptions that make the one who 
has never been there want to go — above all, 
the sort of paper that suggests something 
within reach of the average reader — that’s 
what we want.” 


year Collier’s repeats its 


open Vhe judges 


John Craig has offered a prize of $250 for 
the best play written by a Harvard or a Rad- 
cliffe student. 


A new woman’s monthly is Everyday 
Housekeeping Magazine, published in Salem, 
Mass., by the Everyday Housekeeping Co. 
It is well printed on coated paper, fully illus- 
trated, and contains the usual run of femin- 
ine magazine material — recipes, gardening 


ideas, health hints, etc. 


The Traveling Man, a monthly hailing from 
Valparaiso, Indiana, now comes ovt as a full- 
fledged magazine. It consists of practical 
and recreational reading for the man “ on the 
road,” business advice, news, anecdotes, 
traveler's philosophy, and selling points and 
arguments. 

Joseph B. Gilder, a younger brother of 
Richard Watson Gilder, and till iately asso- 
ciate editor with his sister, Miss Jeanette L. 
Gilder, on Putnam's Magazine, has become 
editor of the New York Times Saturday Re- 
view of Books. 


E. H. Clement has resigned as editor of 
Boston’s new weekly, the Boston Common, 
and Leroy S. Richard, of Rochester, N. Y., 


has succeeded him. 


Dr. Thomas O’ Hagan is the new editor of 
the New World, of Chicago, succeeding the 
late Charles O’ Malley. 

Beginning with tne July issue, the Forum 
will be published by Mitchell Kennerley, 
though it will continue to be owned by the 
Forum Publishing Company, of which Isaac 
L. Rice has been the president since its for- 
mation twenty-four years ago. 

The Papyrus has temporarily suspended 
publication, but Michael Monahan, who is 
both editor and publisher, hopes to resume 
in the fall on a more substantial foundation. 

Beginning September 1 the Ladies’ Home 
Journal will appear semi-monthly. The issue 
on the first of the month will remain sub- 
stantially the same as at present, except that 
the fashion department will be withdrawn 
and a department devoted to interior home 
decoration substituted. The publication ap- 
pearing on the fiiteenth of the month will be 
primarily a fashion issue. - 

Mrs. Chas. Carey Waddell ( Louise Forss- 
lund ) died at Brentwood, L. I., May 2, aged 
thirty-seven. 

Dr. William Gordon-Stables. died at Twy- 
ford, Eng., in May, aged sixty-nine. 

John A. Kasson died in Washington May 
18, aged eighty-eight. 

Alfred Nutt died in Paris May 22, aged 
fifty-five. 





